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A VISIT TO GETTYSBURG. 

Deae Advocate : 

May I share with your readers a special privilege which 
came to me a few days ago ? A small party of friends 
had the opportunity to visit the old battlefield which in 
American history is so nearly the counterpart of Waterloo. 
We made the trip from Boston with a Raymond excur- 
sion, thus escaping the cares of most travelers. After a 
night in the Fall River boat, and a day in our comfort- 
able Pullman, traversing the red soil of New Jersey and 
the increasingly mountainous region of the great State of 
Pennsylvania, where the ground fairly bursts with its 
wealth of anthracite, our train climbed a steep grade, and 
as the long shadows began to enwrap the vales and 
threatened even the crests of the Blue Ridge, we glided 
into Gettysburg. 

This little town whose innocent obscurity was in three 
summer days of 1863, so suddenly exchanged for world- 
wide fame, has a population of but about 4000 though 
the village is so compactly built as to suggest more. 
Hither come each year thousands of pilgrims, including 
many a veteran of the war, drawn by the sorrowful fasci- 
nation of the historic spot. Here at the time of battle, 
the late honored Secretary of the American Peace Soci- 
ety, Rowland B. Howard, received his supreme object 
lesson of peace. 

The battlefield covers a space of some twenty-five 
square miles, therefore we took carriages. At the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Minnigh, our guide, we drove northwest, to 
the scene of the first day's fight. The reader may recall 
how Gen. Lee's proposed transference of the war to 
northern soil was much embarrassed, soon after he en- 
tered the commonwealth of good William Penn, by the 
Union forces who threatened to cut off his supplies from 
the rear. Finding that he must first defeat these, he 
turned his invading army, approaching Gettysburg from 
the northwest. The general situation of the opposing 
forces may be roughly apprehended by imagining two fish- 
hooks, rudely parallel, and at least a half-mile apart. 
The shanks of the hooks run tolerably near the meridian ; 
the larger, which represents the Confederate lines, encloses 
the other ; and between the two bends is the village of 
Gettysburg. 

We were hardly out of the village before our attention 
was drawn to a monument. It represented a Union ^sol- 
dier, a youthful figure in bronze, artistically poised on a 
natural pedestal of rock at the corner of the "Chambers- 
burg pike." A tablet explained at length for what the 
spot is memorable. Some rods ahead are the buildings 
of the Lutheran Theological Seminary, into whose high 
cupola we climbed on the morrow, and stood where Lee 
had once stood with field-glasses in hand and anxiety in 
heart. The country is gently rolling, and has been in- 
tersected by many avenues, aggregating sixteen miles, 



laid out by the Gettysburg Battlefield Memorial Associa- 
tion, which owns or controls some five hundred acres, in- 
cluding the most important points. These permit the 
approach of carriages to the precise spots of tragic inter- 
est. In a few minutes our party were in the midst of 
obelisks, tablets and statues of bronze, or stone. More 
than four hundred of these monuments have been set up 
with the most scrupulous care for accuracy of location. 
Some of them are exceedingly beautiful and costly. We 
saw almost none save Union memorials. 

Yonder was the grove where Gen. Reynolds was killed ; 
over this field now smiling back to the bright autumn sky 
hosts of Confederate dead lay ill buried, till, years after 
the rebellion, they were reverently removed to Richmond. 
All around, one might read carved legends telling what 
regiment from Maine, Wisconsin, or other State there fur- 
nished poor fellows to be food for powder. This first 
day's collision of the armed forces, it may be recalled, 
left the odds in favor of the Confederates. 

Returning, we drove through the village, noting on the 
way where a shell had wrecked the cupola of a public 
building long ago repaired. One shell that failed to ex- 
plode still protrudes from the brick wall in which it struck. 
In the bricks all around a certain front window in a dwel- 
ling house are many small blackened depressions, marks 
of bullets that one day lost their venom as they came seek- 
ing the life of some sharpshooter sheltered within. Half a 
mile south, on the Baltimore pike, our carriages halt, and 
we are standing on east Cemetery Hill. On its crest, a 
few steps from the road, stand several pieces of artillery 
frowning over their lunettes. Up from yonder ravine on 
the second day had charged the Louisiana "Tigers." 
This very spot had been a scene of terrific bloodshed 
and cursing and hatred — what Isaiah would describe as 
"tumult, and garments rolled in blood." 

From this eminence one can easily see in the land- 
scape several white monuments three miles away, commem- 
orating the cavalry encounter which foiled an attempt of 
the enemy to get in the Union rear. A half-mile further 
brings one to the hard-wood growth that clothes Culp's 
Hill, likewise a scene of carnage. (This hill is at the 
"barb" of the "fish-hook.") Thirty-one years, to be sure, 
have allowed the hickory trees to grow large, yet the pe- 
culiar wounds of flying missiles are still distinctty visible 
on their trunks, and we noticed one old tree barely alive 
on one side, the rest having been blasted to death by a 
withering tornado of bullets. Our guide tells us that 569 
tons of projectiles are estimated to have been used during 
those three July days at Gettysburg. It is not surpris- 
ing that relics are yet found almost daily, and the era of 
counterfeiting them has not yet come. Here babbles 
Spangler's spring, whose little rivulet was once life to 
parched lips of strong men in their anguish. Curiosity is 
aroused by a little ridge whose ends are lost to view 
(continued on page 283.) 
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(continued from page 275.) 
among the trees. It is plainly artificial, and soon we per- 
ceive it to be an old rain-washed earthwork, which doubt- 
less formerly kept for an hour or a day many a bullet out 
of a soldier's heart. 

We now retrace our course, entering the National 
Cemetery across the pike from the crest on which we 
lately stood. Here are other ornate and noble memorials 
of fallen patriots. Countless small squared stones are here 
in concentric curves, many marked with the pathetic 
word " unknown." In the centre of these circling lines 
in the green turf rises the massive and stately shaft erect- 
ed by the nation. On its site at the dedication in 1865 
our beloved Lincoln stood, to speak those few words 
whose beauty would have immortalized him in the world 
of letters, had he not already won a grander immortality 
in the world of conduct. 

Iu the afternoon we resume our study of this absorbing 
region. It may help the reader to be reminded that the 
subsequent hostilities of the second and third days took 
place on or near the two ridges which extend south from 
the Seminary and Cemetery above mentioned. At the 
southern end of the inferior "fishhook," at whose bend is 
the cemetery, rise the " Round Tops." We drove along 
the front of the low western ridge which had been held by 
Lee, with frequent looks across to Cemetery Ridge which 
had sheltered our heroes. This locality too has its direful 
story, as the scattered monuments attest. At the corner 
of the Emmitsburg road we see the famous peach-orchard, 
the old trees being long ago gone. A crossroad leads to 
the equally famous wheatfield, a quarter mile onward to 
the east. Having now swerved southward, an equal dis- 
tance, we leave the carriages, and explore a rugged glen 
styled the Devil's Den. There the guide calls our atten- 
tion to a crevice perhaps a score of feet in depth, and just 
the width of a man's body. In the progress of the battle 
a confederate, standing where we now stand, was smit- 
ten by a bullet or bit of shell, and dying fell into this 
crevice. Down there under some loose fragments of 
rock, in plain sight his bones are allowed to rest as in a 
sepulchre of Titans. 

Protected by these crags the sharp-shooters slew many 
of the Union boys on the slope of Little Round Top, a 
short musket-shot distant. One of these riflemen en- 
sconced himself in a little nook between two solid walls of 
rock, and for his further shelter built a low stone wall, 
which is still to be seen. At length a shell smote the 
mighty rock close beside him, and by the terrific concus- 
sion when it exploded the poor fellow was killed. A 
photograph showed his unmutilated remains as he had 
sunk backward, with pitiful parted lips, one dingy hand 
still gripping his weapon. Other grewsome photographs 
of the corpse-strown battlefield quickened one's impres- 
sions of the horrible realism and ghastly inhuman wicked- 
ness of war. 

We clambered up the side of Little Round Top, and 
gazed long upon the scene. It was not hard to imagine the 
soft patter of bullets among the leaves, or even the roar 
and reverberation of artillery. More than one observer 
doubtless recalled Longfellow's verses : 

" I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the endless groan." 

A bronze portrait statue of Warren stands near the 
summit of Little Round Top. He was an engineer, who 
discovered that by some mischance this eminence had not 



been occupied by the Union troops. If the enemy could 
plant a gun there they could enfilade the Union line which 
extended to the north. The enemy seems to have per- 
ceived the same fact simultaneously with Warren's alarm, 
and the boys in blue are said to have won the mad race 
for the hight by the margin of barely a minute. All about 
this locality, as elsewhere, memorials are numerous. Pil- 
grims with intelligence and patriotism may well linger 
here. Before them and below is the "Valley of Death," 
with the " Devil's Den "beyond. Yonder is where our 
Sickles took his position on Longstreet's front, and on 
the second day hundreds if not thousands of priceless 
lives paid the price of a misunderstood order as to his 
position. Our eye roves northward over the plain, dotted 
here and there with farm-houses, till it becomes necessary 
to descend and enter the carriages awaiting the party on 
a lower level. 

Toward the village about a mile we drive to the scene 
of the culmination of the passionate struggle. This oc- 
curred on July 3d. Near a copse of trees still preserved, 
amid other monuments, a great bronze book lets us read 
on its open pages that here is the " high- water mark" of 
the conflict. Our eloquent guide explains with vividness 
the particulars. Along Seminary Ridge, at the west, Lee's 
troops were sheltered. Behind us, on the slight rise of 
Cemetery Ridge, were the Union hosts. The prolonged 
artillery duel of the day seemed ineffective to our com- 
mander (Hunt), and he accordingly directed his guns to 
cease, partly to see what the enemy were going to do, 
and partly to let the cannon cool. Then came a fatal 
blunder. The confederates, perceiving the gradual cessa- 
tion of fire, assumed that their guns had silenced ours. 
This fancied success must be followed up. So the final 
grand charge of the day was ordered. Pickett's charge 
is well known. 

Out from their cover swarm the gray-clad regiments. 
Thousands behind crowd thousands in front. When 
fairly out in the open, those doomed, misguided men who 
should have loved their country, see the gleam of strange 
lightnings play about Cemetery Ridge. In an instant 
follows the dread roar of the now active guns. All flesh 
is grass, and great swaths are mown down in it by solid 
shot ; bursting shells scattering death blast out great gaps 
in the living mass. But the lines close up, and on they 
come. It is magnificent, it is war, it is horror ! Think 
of the agony of Pickett, Lee and other Confederate offi- 
cers ! Such fury must speedily burn itself out. A few 
seconds pass, and the artillery can no more be safely used. 
The infantry are now engaged, and a poor, shattered rem- 
nant finds its way from the " Bloody Angle " back to the 
shelter of the Seminary Ridge, but not, not the 4800 who 
went into the charge, for 3393 are left dead, dying or 
mangled on the field, inside of five minutes from the be- 
ginning of the charge. 

That night Lee slips away with what remains of his 
bleeding, but once formidable army of northern Virginia, 
and the tide of war never again rises so high on the map 
of America as it rose here when one-eighteenth of the free 
population of the nation fit for service fought. 

It is exciting merely to conjecture : What if Little 
Round Top had been won by the Confederates, and the 
Union position been enfiladed? what if that irretrievable 
blunder had not been made, when Hunt's guns slackened 
their fire ? what if, instead of Lee, Stonewall Jackson had 
been in command ? — that other Virginian of amazing mili- 
tary genius, who that very year was killed by his own 
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men, mistaking him for the enemy. All campaigns are 
full of blunders. If Gettysburg had resulted otherwise 
— but fancies are as vain as endless. 

Somebody commanded at Bunker Hill — men hesitate 
to say who. Gettysburg, too, was pre-eminently a sol- 
diers' battle. The commanders had lately been changed, 
and there was no one David and Goliath to decide the 
issue. Men lost themselves in the dire confusion, and it 
is said of Howard (our honored general, whose age led to 
his retirement a few days ago) , that he had to tell some 
stragglers to fall in under the first Union flag they came 
to. However men may debate as to the actual controlling 
genius of the Union arms in that critical battle of Gettys- 
burg, we may be content to say that it was God who there 
saved the Union from its terrible rebellion. 

The day is closing, and we spare just a moment to call 
at a humble cottage hard by, known as Gen. Meade's 
headquarters ; then we traverse the Taneytown road for a 
mile, and are at our hotel. 

The next morning our waiting Pullmans receive us, and 
we are whirled away southwest to Harper's Ferry, where 
the Shenandoah marries the Potomac, and, united, they 
burst away from the restraining embrace of the Blue 
Ridge, and hasten to the sea. John Brown's soul still 
hovers around this picturesque spot, if one's feelings give 
true testimony. 

We visit Washington, and by ferry and electric cars we 
are enabled to catch a hasty glimpse of Mount Vernon. 
In the antique mansion where the illustrious general en- 
tertained many world-famous guests, hangs his battle- 
sword, used at Monongahela, and an inscription near it 
tells that when he bequeathed dress-swords to his five 
nephews it was with the injunction " not to unsheathe 
them for the purpose of shedding blood, except in self- 
defence, or in defence of their country and its rights." 
The fact seems to show that Washington had the hatred 
of war that characterized a certain other man, who was 
both General and President, and whose epigram was, "Let 
us have peace ! " Of this we thought as we worshipped 
the next Sunday in the Episcopal church across the river 
in Alexandria, sitting in the great American's pew, which 
is still reserved for strangers. 

Our excursion soon ended with our return to the three- 
hilled city on the Charles, but we shall not soon lose the 
solemn impressions received, whose climax, perhaps, was 
when we peered through the iron gate at Mount Vernon, 
where profoundly sleeps the dust of great Washington 
under the marble slabs, like the remains of that unhonored 
man amidst the riven gneiss at Gettysburg — both waiting 
with infinite patience for the rolling years to bring an 
eternal waking. 

Middleboro, Mass. G. W. Stearns. 
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BOSTON HERALD. 
A Dangerous Undertaking. 

Japan, through her official representatives abroad, as 
well as through her private citizens in every civilized 
country, is incessantly seeking, and not without reason, to 
justify her cause in the present war with China on the 
score that it is largely, if not mainly, a crusade of civili- 
zation. The sentiment of the Christian world is, accord- 



ingly, on her side. It indorses the desire of Japan, not 
only to maintain her political rights, but to pierce the 
darkness of the vast Chinese empire and its dependencies 
with the rays of nineteenth century civilization. 

It may be seriously asked, however, if this sudden 
awakening of China, in her present political constitution, 
from the lethargy that still keeps her centuries behind the 
times, would be an unmixed blessing. The Chinese em- 
pire is to-day the abode of a great horde of semi-barbarous 
people. It contains, it is said, some 400,000,000 of in- 
habitants, little advanced as a whole beyond the stage 
their ancestors occupied a thousand years ago. And it is 
a matter of history that vast, semi-barbarous populations 
have periodically burst their bonds and swarmed over 
more civilized, but less numerous, nations. Nothing, in 
all probability, but the immense military superiority of 
western nations stands in the way of a repetition of these 
incursions. China would to-day undoubtedly prove wholly 
unequal to the exploits of a Ghengis Khan, but equip her 
with modern weapons, and give modern military training 
of her people — in a word, " civilize " her in the martial 
sense — and the first ambitious ruler who ascended her 
throne would have it in his power to overrun Asia, possi- 
bly parts of Europe, with his millions. 

The advance of civilization is not to be decried, and in 
the case of Japan it is one of the happiest events of the 
age. The Japanese, however, number but 40,000,000 
souls, in addition to possessing that civilization of the 
ethical type, which the Chinese, from their peculiar nature, 
would be long in obtaining. Japan has in thirty years 
assimilated all that is best in western advancement. 
China, from her innate conservatism, would hardly do as 
much in a century. Her first symptom of civilization 
would probably be of a military nature, and to place such 
a weapon in her hands in a generation would apparently 
be to invite injury to the world at large. 

The civilizing of China, with her unique characteristics 
of human nature, should seemingly be effected with the 
deliberation of peaceful methods, rather than with the 
suddenness born of warlike necessity, unless the present 
integrity of her empire should be broken, and her territory 
subdivided into several rival nations. 

THE FORUM. 

A two-fold ambition inspires Japan : to make herself a 
first-rate power in the eyes of Europe, as by her native 
wealth, her territorial extent, and her populations she 
may properly aspire to become if she adopts our ways ; 
and as a sequence, by placing herself in the sisterhood of 
nations, to demand the revision of her treaties, especially 
that part which claims ex- territoriality, or the right of 
Europeans to be tried by Europeans for acts committed 
on Japanese soil. Her war in Corea is inspired perhaps 
as much by a jingo desire to make a mark, and thereby 
prove her claim to equality in the European economy, as 
by any feeling of having been imposed upon by China. 
She intends to be ranked no longer as an effete Mongol, 
and is fast proving her case. It may be seriously ques- 
tioned whether Japan has taken a wise step in entering 
upon this Corean war ; but, being in it, what are her 
chances of eventual success ? 

There are two dangers to Japan. One lies in her over- 
reaching herself in her over-eagerness for success. This 
is the graver. To learn when you have won enough is 
the hardest lesson of all. The other danger lies in foreign 



